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Subscribers should cut this Number 
open cautiously, in order not to spoil 
the WAR MAP, which occupies four 


pages. 


CAPTAIN DUPONT, 
COMMANDING THE GREAT NAVAL EXPEDITION. 


We publish herewith a portrait of Caprary S. 
F. Duront, the naval commander of the Great 
Expedition which sailed from Fortress Monroe last 
week for parts unknown. Captain Dupont is a na- 
tive of New Jersey, but was appointed from Dela- 
ware, of which State he is a citizen. He entered 
the navy in 1415, and has consequently served his 
country for over forty-six years. In 1859 Captain 
Dupont was appointed Commandant of the Phila- 
delphia Navy-yard—a position that he has held 
until recently. The Commodore's staff-officers are 
—Fleet-Captain, C. H. Davis; Flag-Lieutenant, 
S.W. Preston. His ship is the Wabas/, 50 guns. 
He has lately been promoted to the command of 
that division of our fleet which has charge of the 
coast from Hatteras Inlet to Florida. 


THE FIGHT ON SANTA ROSA 
ISLAND. 


WE illustrate on this page an incident of the fight 
of 9th October on Santa Rosa Island—the Remark- 
AbLe Escare OF Masor Newsy, of the Sixth 
New York Volunteers. The whole affair is thus 
described : 

The fight occurred on the morning ot October 9. The 
Zonave camp was situated on Santa Rosa Island, about 
one mile from Fort Pickens, and was so distributed as to 
commnd all the approaches to the fort, and also to pro- 
tect the batteries. The rebel force, 1590 strong, embarked 
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from the Pensacola Navy-yard in three large steamers, and 
landed on the island, about four miles above the camp, 
coon after 2 a.m. The night was very dark. The rebels 
rapid'y formed in three columns, and proceeded silently 
toward the Zouave camp, hoping to effect a tote! surprise. 
In thie they were but partially successful The picket 
guard, stationed about 600 yarda from the camp, discovered 
and fired uponthem. This gave the alarm, and saved the 
regiment from annihilation. The attack of the enemy's 
columns was simultaneous, end volley after volley was 
aimed at the volunteers, who were forced to fall back, 
lenving their camp in the hands of the rebels, «bich they 
immediately gommmenced burning. Fort Pickens was by 
this time thordughly sroused, and three companies of reg- 
ulars went to the assistance of the Zouaves. It was now 
our turn—the rebels commenced retreating to their boate, 
clocely followed by the regulars and a small number of 
volunteers, keeping up a destructive fire upon them, kill- 
ing and wounding a large number, The rebels finally 
suffreeded ip reaching their boats, but were not permitted 
to depart so easily. Their steamers were about five hun- 
dred yards from the beach, and our men poured volley upon 
volley into the crowded mass. Every bullet told, and from 
the shouts and utter cenfusion of the enemy it was clearly 
evident that we had obtained ample eaticfaction. 

The regular soldiers behaved nobly, and great credit is 
due to Captains Robertson and Hildt, and Lieutenants See- 
ly and Taylor, for the admirable coolness they displayed 
in manceuvring their respective commands. The volunteers 
were badly “managed, and Colonel Wilzon is very much 
censured for the inefficiency and want of skill displayed 
in the action. He did not arrive at the scene of action 
until all was over. 

The camp of the Sixth Regiment was almost totally de- 
stroyed, officers and men losing every thing. 

Major Newby had a narrow escape from capture. Ile 
was confined to his bed dangerously ill at the time of the 
attack, and having been assisted to dress by hi: servants, 
was on the point of leaving his quarters, when the rebels 
charged upto the door. One of hi# servants was instantly 
killed, and the other taken prisoner ; the Major leveled his 
revolver and shot one of the rebels through the head, and 
then passing quickly out of the house, succeeded in mount- 
ing his horse, and rode safely through the storm of bullets 
showered upon him. 

The Sixth Regiment lost ten killed, sixteen wounded, 
and nine prisoners. The regulars lost four killed, twenty 
wounded, and ten prisoners. Therebels lost, by their own 
statement, 359, killed, wounded, and missing. We took 
thirty-five prisoners, including three doctors, who were 
released. 


ATTACE UPON THE CAMP OF THE SIXTH REGIMENT NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS (WILSON’S ZOUAVES), ON SANTA ROSA ISLAND, OCTOBER ¥, 1861, 
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THE WOUNDED SOLDIER. 


I'm wounded, Effie, and they say I never can get well; 
"Twas in the thickest of the fight that I got burt and fell. 
It seems to me like ages, yet it’s but a mrwth to-day 

Since you promised that you'd wait for me though I were 


Our sifting in the bright moonlight, under the maple- 
tree; 

When first I said I loved you, and then told you we 
must part, 

For not e’en you could keep me, when my country had 
my heart? 

mine, 


You did not try to stay me by any word or sign; 

But trying to keep back the tears, although a few would 
fall, 

You bade me trust in God, your God, whatever might 
befall. 

But all my bright ambitious hopes forever now are fied, 

And the sunlight of to-morrow will fall upon me dead; 

There'll be one soldier less to fight, one less on earth to 
love, 

But there'll be another hand to strike the golden harps 
above. 

I have a mother in the skies; I wonder if she'll know 

The little baby that she left so many years ago. 

But I'm weary, and I can not think: let this your com- 


fort be, 
Your love has been the brightest thing in all the world 
to me. W. 


GosHen, Oct. 21, 1861. 
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WANTED—A LITTLE PLUCK. 


ANY of the papers are abounding in out- 
AVE cries about the affair near* Leesburg, just 
as, a few months ago, they were full of fury 
about che repulse at Big Bethel. They demand 
a vict.m for the one as for the other. Brigadier- 
General Pierce was immolated to appease pop- 
ular fury in the one case: the question of the 
day is whether the blame of the more recent de- 
feat must be laid upon General Baker, who is 
dead, or General Stone, who is living. It seems 
that somebody must be sacrificed on the altar. 

Now it is not altogether best to attempt to 
correct the popular notion that whenever we fight 
we must win. _The notion itself is absurd, of 
course; but it has the advantage of spurring our 
troops on to do their whole duty, and this is a 
decided gain. 

At the same time, when attempts are made 
to asperse the reputation of living soldiers like 
Géneral Stone, or dead heroes like General Ba- 
ker, it is well to bring a little common sense to 


on the matter. 


It is altogether preposterous—between our- 


. selves and our readers—to expect that we shall 


win every battle that ‘s fought in this war, or 
that we shall escap. losing a large number of 


“men even in the battles which we do win. 


‘There never was a war in which victory did not 
alternate, more or less, between the contending 
armies, and there never was a general, from 
Alexander and Napoleon downward, who did 
not occasionally lose battles. Invincible gen- 
erals and invincible armies are only heard of in 
books of fairy tales. Nor is it rational to argue 
that, because we Lave twenty millions of people, 
and the rebels less than seven, therefore we must 
at once carry every thing before us. It takes 
time in war for disparity of numbers to make 
itself felt. Slavery enables the South to bring 
a much larger army into the field than it could 
do if its labor were performed by freemen. And 
lastly, it must never be forgotten that the treach- 
erous leaders of this conspiracy had been ma- 
turing their plot and preparing for the contest 
several years before the id:a of a fight entered 
These considera- 
tions must always be borne in mind in reading 
the varying history of the war. 

We are engaged in a great war: no mere two- 
penny campaign for ephemeral principles or tem- 
porary rights; but a great contest to decide 
whether republican liberty or negro slavery shall 
be the ruling institution on thiscontinent. To 
either belligerent defeat will amount to ruin. 
The defeat of the United States will’be the de- 
struction of the republic and of all that we cher- 
ish most. The defeat of the South will be the 
ruin of the institution of slavery, which repre- 
sents ¢2,000,000,000 of property, the destruc- 
tion of which involves the annihilation and re- 
construction of the entire frame-work of South- 
ern society. With such a stake at issue, it must 
be expected that the contest will be fiercely 
waged on both sides. 

If the Northern people intend to prosecute 
the war with the perseverance required by the 
nature of the conflict, they must get over the hab- 
it of whining and abusing their generals when 
they encounter defeats. Defeats are a neces- 
sary part of war. People must expect them 
and take them for granted. The United States 
enjoy no miraculous immunity from the ordi- 
nary fate of nations at war. They must expect 


to take as well as to bestow blows. The opera- 
tion which resulted so disastrously at Leesburg 
was unfortunate, bet not a blunder. ‘Two care- 
fal reconnoissances developed no enemy. After 
they had been made, and our troops had land- 
ed, the enemy appeared in force and drove us 
across the Potomac. This was An ordinary 
casualty of war, and General M‘CleNan show 
his generalship by blaming noone. 5 
ington. It would have been impossible to rein- 
force Lexington without hazarding the safety 
of Cairo or St. Louis, and the enemy was al- 
lowed to win a barren victory, which he im- 
proved by retreating instantly to the borders of 
Arkansas. Bull Run itself—which has cast a 
shadow over the fame of one of the bravest, 
most chivalric, and most skillful soldiers in our 
army, Irwin M‘Dowell—was an obvious neces- 
sity. Nothing but the event itself would have 
sufficed to convince the people that militia-men 
are not soldiers, and that time is needed to 
create armies. 

Citizens of the United States, what our coun- 
try needs of you now is pluck, a little pluck. 


| It is not expected that you should emulate the 


citizens of Rome, who passed a vote of thanks to 
Varro, fresh from the overwhelming defeat of 
Canne, ‘‘ for that he had not despaired of the 
republic ;” but it is hoped that you will not al- 
low two-penny reverses to dispirit you, or to 
turn your animosity against your own leaders. 
It is rational to expect that, in the course of 
the war, all our generals will meet with re- 
verses. What is wanted of the people is that 
they should not lose heart on this account that 
they should not denounce a general because he 
has been beaten; that they should not heed the 
ignorant criticisms—after the fact—of babbling 
editors who have never seen a battle-field: but 
that, with a large faith in the righteousness of 
our cause, and the ultimate triumph of law, or- 
der, good government, and democracy over an- 
archy, rebellion, and negro slavery, they should 
cheerfully submit to the stripes which fate may 
lay upon them, and should feel as confident of 
the truth of their principles under defeat as in 
success. If the people will vouchsafe this, the 
army will do the rest. 


OUR WAR MAP. 


We break through our usual habits in this 
number, and devote four pages to the publica- 
tion of a large War Mae of the Southern States. 
Without intending to disparage any of the maps 
in existence, we think this will be found more 
reliable, and more useful to the student of the 
war, than any other we have seen. It covers 
the whole area involved in the conflict, from 
‘Northern Missouri to Texas, and from the boun- 
dary of Kansas and the Indian Reserve to the 
Atlantic shores. It is printed clearly and legi- 
bly, and great care has been taken to mark 
every river and road in the sections now occu- 
pied by the armies. 

Such of our readers as wish to keep ‘‘ posted” 
on the progress of the war will do well to paste 
or otherwise fasten this map on a large board 
against a wall. A series of pins, alternately 
black and white, should be inserted at the vari- 
ous points occupied by the National and the 
Rebel forces, and shifted as often as authentic 
accounts of movements are received. Care 
should be taken, however, not to confound 
newspaper rumors with authentic intelligence. 
The adoption of this simple expedient will ren- 
der the otherwise confused accounts of the war 
in Missouri and Kentucky perfectty intelligible, 
and will shed a flood of light on the newspaper 
narratives of current events. 

We may refer, in this connection, with a 
feeling of pride, to the large series of war maps 
published in this journal. They -constitute al- 
ready a valuable atlas—such a one as would 
cost, if purchased separately, more than the 
whole price of Harper’s Weekly. 


Messrs. J. B. Lirrincott & Co. have pub- 
lished the Revised Regulations of the Army of the 
United States in a handsome octavo volume, with 
good paper and good type. Just now, when every 
man is either a soldier, or the friend or relative of 
soldiers, this work should be a household volume. 
We need hardly add that it eontains a variety of 
new rules not contained in the old Army Regula- 
tions. 


THE LOUNGER. 


NEW ENGLAND NEVER RUNS. 


THROUGH the tears with which friends and lov- 
ers read the story of Edwards’s Ferry they can still 
smile upon the steadfast bravery of the Massachu- 
setts boys. In the front of a fearful fire, with no 
means of retreat, with every chance against them, 
those young men stood serene, each man a hero— 
each tnan showing the quality of which invincible 
artuies are made. Colonel Lee refuses retreat and 
is made prisoner. Major Revere and Lieutenant 
Perry share his fate, Lieutenant Putnam falls mor- 
tally wounded, Captain Drebar falls by his side, 
Captain Putnam loses his right arm, Captain 
Schmidt is dangerously-wounded, Lieutenant Low- 
ell is disabled. Lieutenant Holmes, said the first 
brief dispatch, ‘“‘ wounded in the breast :” not in 


the back; no, not in the back. In the breast is 


Massachusetts wounded, if she is struck. Forward 
she falls, if she fall dead. Of twenty-two officers 
of the Massachusetts Twentieth who went into the 
battle nine orly returned. 

And all New England boys are the bright peers 
of the Massachusetts. Rhode Island at Bull Run 
stood fast and steady through the whole; retired, 
when the word came, to rest upon their arms, as 
they supposed, and then renew the battle. ‘* But 
when the order came to retreat,” said one of them, 
‘we were confounded, cursed M‘Dowell, and want- 
ed him hung.” 

At Edwards’s Ferry the Rhode Island battery 
was said to have been deserted by its men. They 
were not there, it was reported, and Baker came to 
serve a piece. No: they were not by the gun; 
they were under it. They were at their posts still 
—but the brave hearts should beat and the strong 
hand serve no more forever. 

Not less ready, not ‘e=s steady are the other 
sons of New Engiar’i. "rom the pines of Maine, 
the granite hills’ <lampshire, the green hills 
of Vermont, anit :..¢ soft valleys of the Connect:cut, 
they have marched to the battle-field, and every 
rifle in their hands is loaded and rammed down 
withan idea. They are not machine-soldiers ; they 
are men-soldiers. And on the field their hosts are 
swelled with brothers from California, from New 
York, from Michigan, from Indiana. They all stand 
there embattled, and of stuff so tried and true that 
the sea might as hopelessly dash against Gibraltar 
as rebellion against their ranks. 

From the day at Edwards’s Eerry, which to so 
many loving hearts will be forever a day of sacred 
sorrow, there is an inspiration and cheer which 
break joyfully upon every patriotic heart. Disas- 
ter, casualty, death, are inevitable. Brave hearts 
that weep, you know it well! But the heroism of 
your darlings plucks the sting from sorrow, and 
conquers disaster. They fall—but their fall proph- 
esies. They die—but, though dead, they speak, 
they smile. It is they who are “last in the trench- 
es.” It is they who teach us that the same old 
heart that has won all the victories of history still 
beats. This time it is New England that points 
the truth. All are brave, thank God! New York 
and the West do not falter ; Culifornia stands where 
Baker stood; the men of Pennsylvania bring arms 
of iron and nerves of steel. And the men of New 
England never run. 


— 


THE CITY ELECTION. , 


. Patriotism and the national peril may destroy 
parties, as they have destroved them with us, but 
knaves of every degree will still survive. The 
political banditti who live upon the spoils of in- 
trigue are more alert than ever at such a time as 
this, as pickpockets are busy at a fire; and at this 
very moment, when party lines are obliterated, and 
a dozen skeleton regiments of parties are in the 
field, each claiming to be the-Simon pure, original, 
and unswerving National Union Party, the people 
of the city of New York are in danger of falling a 
prey to a worse municipal government than they 
have ever known. 

As fast as the new combinations have been 
formed they have been quietly bagged by adroit 
and unscrupulous politicians. A few men control 
at this moment, and for their own peculiar advant- 
age, the various political movements in the city. 
They are men of all the late parties; some of them 
shamefully notorious for conduct that should send 
them to prison as well as expel them from every 
decent home. They are meu, many of them, with- 
out principle of any kind, who would rather make 
terms with traitors than with patriots, and who 
seek the control of the city government that they 
may plunder the citizens and enrich themselves 
under the forms of law. 

If the ingenuous reader demands the names of 
these culprits, the reply is, that in politics much is 
known which it is difficult to prove. There are 
men whom nobody suspects of honesty against 
whom you might find it difficult to maintain even 
a charge of falsehood. There are men whom you 
refuse to speak to in the street, whose infamy you 
could not personally establish. 

The game of city politics in New York is played 
for the spoils, And it will continue to be so until 
decent people go to primary meetings. ‘Ihe work 
is dune there, The polls are a useless ceremony 
afterward. And, of course, when the body of the 
people is corrupt or indifferent, the popular system 
isa failure. And a failure it unquestionably is in 
the city of New York. The best thing that has 
happened to us for a very long time was the new 
police system. Heaven forbid that any man should 
suppose that system to be free from corruption, but 
it is, at least, acounterirritant. Ifthe people who 
control the regt of the municipal organization con- 
trolled the police, a Vigilance Committee would be 
a question of time only. 

The only safety at this election will be in scratch- 
ing freely. Vote for no man of whom you are 
ignorant; and dnform yourself, somehow, of the 
character, or at least the reputation, of every man 
for whom you do vote. 


THAT OATH. 


OF all the serious jokes of this war that oath of 
allegiance seems to be the chief. The bitter sar- 
casm of the soldier in Western Virginia, that the 
venomous siiake should be sworn and let co, is cer- 
tainly not an inapt expression of what is at least 
generally belicved to be the value of the oath as a 
defense against treason. Clearly a man whe thinks 
that the Government of this country may be justly 
overthrown, and that the Governmefft is guilty of 
barbarous tyranny in maintaining its authority, 
will have no compunction in taking the oath of al- 
legiance to the Government in order that he may 
more effectually injure it. It is, in his view, an 
oath under duress. To release him tipon his oath 
is virtually to give him greater immunity for doing 
harm 


That this is a very obvious and just view is 
shown in the case of Mr. M'Masters, He was 


sent to Fort Lafayette upon suspicion of treaso 
After some weeks he is released upon takin 
oath. But before he takes it he protests thet ~ 
considers it superfluous, because he had slveade 
taken it when he became a citizen. Now he had 
respected the original oath, or he had not. [+f h 
had, it is evident that in his view it was evaiies 
ent with what the Government calls treason If 
he had not, then, of course, he would no more re 
spect the second oath than the first. And how: 
if Mr. M‘Masters was dangerous before his impris. 
onment, he is any the less so now it is impossible 
to see. 

The question will then be asked, how is the Gov 
ernment ever to know whether a traitor is peally 
converted or not?—+what other test can there |e 
than an oath? But the question is already an- 
swered ; for if treason be held by any man con- 
sistent with honor, no word of his honor wil] pre- 
clude treason, provided, of course, that he can s:fo. 
ly commit it. The only gain to the Government 
from the release of such a prisoner is, that he will 
naturally be more carefully watched, Suppose 
that Mr. Street Commissioner Smith had been an 
rested, as he ought to have been, would the Goy. 
ernment have been any securer from his efforts if 
he had taken the oath of allegiance? And is there 
any doubt that he would willingly have taken jt ? 
Probably he would have considered what the Gov. 
ernment calls treason consistent with that oath 
and if he had seen a chance of striking a Llow for 
the rebellion, he would unquestionably have dealt 
as savage a blow as he could. 

In all such cases, if the Government chooses to 
release the prisoner let him be released. But why 
perform the solemn farce of administering an oath 
which he says he has already taken and observed ? 


SIR JAMES FERGUSSON. 


Tus Scotch gentleman, who sits for Ayr, we 
believe, in the British Parliament, has just gone 
home. His report of our affairs will doubtless be 
most unfavorable. He intended when he came 
that it should be so. For he came a Tory of the 
Tories, a man who hates our republican system as 
heartily as he does polygamy. Such a man could 
not but see with jaundiced eyes. It may be truly 
said that it was impossible he should either under. 
stand our situation justly or interpret events fairly. 
Hecame persuaded, and he returnsconvinced. He 
came, sure that a republic could not succeed; he 
returns, confident that ours isa failure. He came 
a Tory, and he goes a Tory. 

Doubiless his public criticism of our affairs will 
return tous. Like a true Tory, he will make the 
most capital for Torvism out of our troubles that 
he can. For we must not forget that our condi- 
tion is matter of party, as well as national interest, 
in England. The Tories who hold that govern- 
ment is properly a hereditary interest, and that 
only rich people should govern—for the Tory the- 
ory inevitably comes to that in practice—and gov- 
ern under certain social forms, are battling as usual 
with the intelligent middle class or people of En- 
gland. Mr. John Bright, who is the present repre- 
sentative of that class, early in our strucgle showed 
that he understood it. He is the representative 
also of the cotton-spinning interest, but the cotton 
neither blinded hiseyes nor smothered hiscouscicnee. 
Mr. John Bright believes in the ballot and an ex- 
tended franchise; and in davs gone by he has ap- 
pealed to our example to justify the wisdom of his 
claim. 

What weapon more trenchant could the Tory 
chief, Lord Derby, and his friends find than our 
civil war? “ 7his is your argument, is it ?” they 
shriek in chorus. ‘* This is the awful gulf isto 
which you would plunge our Leloved Britain! 
This is the unveiled horror and sum total of your 
radicalism! Wicked John Bright, you would ex- 
tend the franchise, and put the hand of brother 
against brother, must you! You must vote by the 
secret ballot instead of our honest old British way 
of holding up hands or crying aloud, and so sweep 
away the last lingering landmarks of the British 
Constitution, must you! Dear people of England, 
over whom a gracious Providence has set us and 
our friends, the American republic has dropped to 
pieces. A frightful, fratricidal, wicked war is 
waged there. Can,any of you tell us why Mr. 
Jefferson Davis should not be President of the 
South as well as Mr. Abraham Lincoln of the 
North? No, Englishmen, legitimate heirs of roast 
beef and plum-pudding; no, sons of Britannia 
which will ever rule the waves; no, frog-hating 
Britons, who never, never, never will be slaves, 
you can not tell us why: not a man of you has thie 
least idea why! Andthereisnoreasonwhy, Mr. 
Davis has as good a right to be President as Mr. 
Lincoln. Under a system of extended franchi-e 
and the secret ballot every body has an equal riy)t 
to every thing , the foundations of civil society are 
broken up, and nothing is possible but a short, 
staggering peace, and a long, sanguinary war. 
This is what John Bright wants. He calls him- 
self your friend; but we are your friends. We 
give you greased poles to climb, and bags to run 
races in, and collars to grin through. Hluzzay for 
the sports of merrie old England! We offer you a 
foaming tankard when our eldest sons+the natur#! 
and hereditary legislators—come of age, and Jolin 
Bright offers you a vote. Faugh! He offers you 
a civil war and starvation and bloodshed, Dont 
vou see it? Well then, here is Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
who will inform you that it was inevitable; that 
such a great power must necessarily crack and 
crumble; and every honest Briton ought to Le glad 
to see the wreck of a rival of old Britannia on the 
waves. Because if the Republic did not go 
pieces she might fairly leave us in the lurch. And 
that she has gone to pieces, and that we had no- 
thing more to fear from her rivalry in peace or war, 
and that we. shall travel the same road if John 
Bright has his way, will now be shown you by 5! 
James Fergusson, who has just returned from 
America, who has seen both sides, who knows all 
about it, and who will finish the United States and 
Mr. John Bright in a very few words.” 
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OUR ARMY AT EDWARDS'S FERRY, ON THE POTOMAC, OPPOSITE LEESBURG.—[Sax Pace 716.] 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1861, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON. 


tw Printed from the Manuscript and 
early VProof-sheets purchased by the 
l’roprietors of **Harper’s Weekly.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


I WALKED on slowly and with the downcast 
head of a man absorbed in meditation. I had 
gained the broad place in which the main streets 
of the town converged, when I was overtaken by 
a violent storm of rain. I sought shelter under 
the dark arch-way of that entrance to the district 
of Abbey HTll which was still called Monkgate. 
The shadow within the arch was so deep that I 
was not aware that I had a companion till I 
heard my own name, close at my side. I recog- 
nized the voice before I could distinguish the 
form of Sir Philip Derval. 

‘The storm will soon be over,” said he, quiet- 
lr. ‘I saw it coming on in time. I fear you 
neglected the first warning of those sable clouds, 
and must be already drenched.” . 

I made no reply, but moved involuntarily away 
toward the mouth of the arch. 

“sce that you cherish a grudge against me!” 
resumed Sir Philip. ‘‘Are you, then, by nature 
vindictive ?” | 

Somewhat softened by the friendly tone of 
this reproach, I answered, half in jest, half in 
carnest, 

‘‘You must own, Sir Philip, that I have some 
li:tle reason for the uncharitable anger your 
question imputes to me. But I can forgive you 
on one condition,” 

‘What is that?” 

“The possession, for half an hour, of that 
mysterious stecl casket which you carry about 
with you, and full permission to analyze and test 
its contents.” 

‘Your analysis of the contents,” returned Sir 
Philip, dryly, ‘‘ would leave you as ignorant as 
befure of the uses to which they can be applied. 
But I will-own to you frankly, that it is my in- 
tention to select some confidant among men of 
science, to whom I may safely communicate the 
wonlerful properties which certain essences in 
that casket possess. Linvite your acquaintance, 
nay, your friendship, in the hope that I may find 
such a confidant in you. But the casket con- 
tains other combinations, which, if wasted, could 
not be re-supplied ; at least, by any process which 
thé,great Master from whom I received them 
placed within reach of my knowledge. In this 
they resemble the diamond; when the chemist 
has found that the diamond affords no other sub- 
stance by its combustion than pure carbonic acid 
gas, and that the only chemical difference be- 
tween the costliest diamond and a lump of pure 
charcoal is a proportion of hydrogen, less than 
totoa part of the weight of the substance—can 
the chemist make you a diamond ? 

‘These, then, the more potent, but also the 
more perilots of the casket’s contents, shall be 
explored by no science, submitted to no test. 
They are the keys to masked doors in the ram- 
parts of Nature, which no mortal can pass 
through without rousing dread sentrigs never 
seen upon this side her wall. The powers they 
confer are secrets locked in my breast, to be lost 
in my grave; as the casket which lies on my 
breast shall not be transferred to the hands of 
another till all the rest of my earthly possessions 
pass away with my last breath in life, and my 
first in eternity.” 

“Sir Philip Derval,” said I, struggling against 
the appeals to fancy or to awe, made in words 
$0 strange, uttered in a tone of earnest convic- 
tion, and heard amidst the glare of the lightning, 
the howl of the winds, and the roll of the thun- 
der—‘' Sir Philip Derval, you accost me in lan- 
guage which, but for my experience of the pow- 
ers at your command, I should hear with the 
contempt that is due to the vaunts of a mounte- 
bank, or the pity we give to the morbid beliefs 
of his dupe. As it is, I decline the confidence 
with which you would favor me, subject to the 
conditions whi¢h it seems you would impose. 
My profession| abandons to quacks all drugs 
which may nob be analyzed; all secrets which 
may not be fearlessly tald. I can not visit you 
at Derval Court. I can not trust myself, volun- 
tarily, again in the power of a man who has arts 
of which I may not examine the nature, by which 
he can impose on my imagination and steal away 
my reason.” 

** Reflect well before you so decide,” said Sir 
Philip, with a solemnity that was stern. ‘‘If you 
refuse to be warned and to be armed by me, your 
reason and your imagination will alike be sub- 
jected to influences which I can only explain 
by telling you that there is truth in those imme- 
morial legends which depose to the existence of 
magic.” 

Magic 

“* There is magic of two kinds—the dark and 
evil, appertaining to witchcraft or necromancy ; 
the pure and beneficent, which is but philosophy, 
applied to certain mysteries in Nature remote 
from the beaten tracks of science, but which 
deepened the wisdom of ancient sages, gnd can 
yet unriddle the myths of departed races.” 

_ “*Sir Philip,” I said, with impatient and angry 
interruption, ‘‘if you think that a jargon of this 
kind be worthy a man of your acquirements and 
station, it is at least a waste of time to address 
ittome. I am led to conclude that you desire 
to make use of me for some pu which I 
have a right to suppose honest and upright, be- 
tause all you know of me is, that I rendered to 
your relation services which can not lower my 
character in your eyes. If your object be, as 
you have intimated, to aid you in exposing and 
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disabling a man whose antecedents have been 
those of guilt, and who threatens with danger 
the society which receives him, you must give 
me proofs that are not reducible to magic; and 
you must prepossess me against the person you 
accuse, not by powders and fumes that disorder 
the brain, but by substantial statements, such as 
justify one man in condemning another, And 
since you have thouglit fit to convince me that 
there are chemical means at your disposal by 
which the imagination can be so affected as to 
accept, temporarily, illusions for realities, so I 
again demand, and now still more decidedly than 
before, that while you address yourself to my 
reason, whether to explain your object, or to vin- 
dicate your charges against a man whom I have 
admitted to my acquaintance, you will divest 
yourself of all means.and agencies to warp my 
judgment, so illicit and fraudulent as those which 
you own yourself to possess. Let the casket, 
with all its contents, be transferred to my hands, 
and pledge me your word that, in giving that 
casket, you reserve to yourself no other means 
by which chemistry can be abused to those in- 
fluences over physical organization which igno- 
rance or imposture may ascribe to—magic.” 

‘*I accept no conditions for my confidence, 
though I think the better of you for attempting 
to make them. If I live, you will seek me your- 
self, and implore my aid. Meanwhile, listen to 
me, and—” 

‘*No; I prefer the rain and the thunder to 
the whispers that steal to my ear in the dark from 
one of whom I have reason to beware.” 

So saying, I stepped forth, and at that mo- 
ment the lightning flashed through the arch and 
brought into full view the face of the man beside 
me. Seen by that glare, it was pale as the face 
of a corpse, but its expression was compassionate 
and serene, 

I hesitated, for the expression of that hueless 
countenance touched me; it was not the face 
which inspires distrust or fear. 

**Come,” said J, gently ; *‘ grant my demand. 
The casket—” 

‘‘It is no seruple of distrust that now makes 
that demand; it is a curiosity Which in itself is 
afearful tempter. Did you now possessavhat at 
this moment you desire, how bitterly you would 
repent !” 

** Do you still refuse my demand ?” 

refuse.” 

‘If then you really need me, it is you who 
will repent.” 

I passed from the arch into the open space. 
The rain had paused, the thunder was more dis- 
tant. I looked back when I had gained the op- 
posite side of the way, at the angle of a street 
which led to my own house. As I did so, again 
the skies lightened, but the flash was compara- 
tively slight and evanescent; it did not penetrate 
the gloom of the arch; it did not bring the form 
of Sir Philip into view; but just under the base 
of the outer butfress to the gate-way I descried 
the outline of a dark figure, cowering down, 
huddled up for shelter, the outline so indistinct 
and so soon lost t6 sight, as the flash faded, that 
I could not distinguish if it were man or brute. 
If it were some chance passer-by, who had sought 
refuge from the rain, and overheard any part of 
our strange talk, ** the listener,” thought I, with 
a half smile, “‘must have been mightily per- 
plexed.” 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ow reaching my own home I found my serv- 
ant sitting up for me, with the information that 
my attendance was immedtately required. The 
little boy whom Margrave’s carelessness had so 
injured, and for whose injury he had shown so 
little feeling, had been weakened by the confine- 
ment which the nature of the injury required, 
and for the last few days had been generally ail- 
ing. ‘The father had come to my house a few 
minutes before I reached it, in great distress of 
mind, saying that his child had been seized with 
fever, and had become delirious. Hearing that 
I was at the mayor’s house, he had hurried thith- 
er in search of me. 

I felt as if it were almost a relief to the trou- 
bled and haunting thoughts which tormented me 
to be summoned to the exercise of a familiar 
knowledge. I hastened to the bedside of the 
little sufferer, and soon forgot all else in the anx- 
ious struggle for a human life. The struggle 
promised to be successful; the worst symptoms 
began to yield to remedies prompt and energetic, 
if simple. I remained at the house, rather to 
comfort and support the parents than because 
my continued attendance was absolutely needed, 
till the night was well-nigh gone, and, all cause 
of immediate danger having subsided, I then 
found myself once more in the streets. , An at- 
mosphere palely clear in the gray of dawn had 
succeeded to the thunder-clouds of the stormy 
night; the street-lamps, here and there, burned 
wan and still. I was walking slowly and wearily, 
so tired out that I was scarcely conscious of my 
own thoughts, when, in a narrow lane, my feet 
stopped almost mechanically before a huntan 
form stretched at full length in the centre of the 
road, right in my path. The form was dark in 
the shadow thrown from the neighboring houses. 
** Some poor drunkard,” thought I, and the hu- 
manity inseparable from my calling not allowing 
me to leave a fellow-creature thus exposed to the 
risk of being run over by the-first drowsy wag- 
oner who might pass along the thoroughfare, I 
stooped to rouse and to lift the form, What was 
my horror when my eyes met the rigid stare of a 
dead man’s! I started, looked again; it was the 
face of Sir Philip Derval! He was lying on his 
back, the countenance upturned, a dark stream 
oozing from the breast—murdered, by two ghast- 
ly wounds—murdered not long since; the blood 
was still warm. Stunned and terror-stricken, I 
stood bending over the body. Suddenly I was 
touched on the shoulder. 


‘*Hollo! what is this?” said a gruff voice. 

‘*Murder!” I afiswered, in hollow accents, 
which sounded strangely to my own ear. 

‘*Murder! so it seems.” And the policeman 
who had thus accosted me lifted the body. 

‘*A gentleman, by his dress. How did this 
happen? How did you come here?” and the 
policeman glanced suspiciously at me. 

At this moment, however, there came up an- 
other policeman, in whom I recognized the young 
man whose sister I had attended and cured. 

‘* Dr. Fenwick,” said the last, lifting his hat 
respectfully, and at the sound of my name his 
f-llow-policeman changed his manner, and mut- 
tered an apology. 

I now collected myself sufficientiy to state the 
name and rank of the murdered man. The po- 
licemen bore the body to their station, to which 
I accompanied them. I then returned to my 
own house, and had scarcely sunk on my bed 
when sleep came over me. But what a sleep! 
Never till then had I known how awfully dis- 
tinct dreams can be. The phantasmagoria of 
the naturalist’s collection revived. Life again 
awoke in the serpent and the tiger, the scorpion 
moved, and the vulture flapped its wings. And 
there was Margrave and there Sir Philip; but 
their position of power was reversed. And Mar- 
grave’s foot was on the breast of the dead man. 
Still I slept on till | was roused by the summons 
to attend on Mr. VYigors, the magistrate, to whom 
the police had reported the murder. 

I dressed hastily and went forth. As I passed 
through the street I found that the dismal news 
had already spread, Iwas accosted on my way 
to the magistrate by a hundred eager, tremulous, 
inquiring tongues. 

‘The scanty evidence 1 could impart was soon 
given. My introduction to Sir Philip at the 
mayor’s house, our accidental meeting under the 
arch, my discovery of the corpse some hours aft- 
erward on my return from my patient, my pro- 
fessional belicf that the deed must have been 
done a very short time, perhaps but @ few min- 
utes before I had chanced upon its victim, But 
in that case how account for the long interval 
that had elapsed between the time in which I 
had left Sir Philip under the arch, and the time 
in which the murder mugt have been committed ? 
Sir Philip could not have been wandering through 
the streets all those hours. ‘This doubt, how- 
ever, was easily and speedily cleared up. A Mr. 
Jeeves, who was one of the principal solicitors 
in the town, stated that he had acted as Sir 
Vhilip’s legal agent and adviser ever since Sir 
Philip came of age, and was charged with the 
exclusive management of some valuable house 
property which the deceased had possessed in 
L.—— ; that when Sir Philip had arrived in the 
town late in the afternoon of the previous day 
he had sent for Mr. Jeeves; informed him that 
he, Sir Philip, was engaged to be married; that 
he desired to have full and minute information 
as to the details of his house property (which 
had greatly increased in value since his absence 
from England), in connection with the settle- 
ments his marriage would render necessary ; 
and that this information was also required by 
him in respect to a codicil he desired to add to 
his will. 

He had accordingly requested Mr. Jeeves to 
have all the books and statements concerning the 
property ready for his inspection that night, when 
he would call, after leaving the ball which he had 
promised the mayor, whom he had accidentally 
met on entering the town, toattend. SisPhilip 
had also asked Mr. Jeeves to detain one of his 
clerks in his office, in order to sgrve conjointly 
with Mr. Jeeves as a witness to the codicil he 
desired to add to his will. Sir Philip had ac- 
cordingly come to Mr. Jeeves’s house a little be- 
fore midnight; had gone carefully through all 
the statements prepared for him, and had exe- 
cuted the fresh coftticil to his testament, which 
testament he had in their previous interview giv- 
en to Mr. Jeeves’s care, sealed up. Mr. Jeeves 
stated that Sir Philip, though a maf of remark- 
able talents and great acquirements, was ex- 
tremely eccentric, and of a very peremptory tem- 
per, and that the importance attached to a 
promptitude for which there seemed no press- 
ing oceasion, did not surprise him in Sir Philip 
as it might have done in an ordinary client. 
Sir Philip said, indeed, that he should devote the 
next morning to the draft for his wedding settle- 
ments, according to the information of his prop- 
erty which he had acquired ; and after a visit of 
very brief duration to Derval Court, should quit 
the neighborhood and return to Paris, where his 
intended bride then was, and in which city it 
had been settled that the marriage ceremony 
should take place. 

Mr. Jeeves had, however, observed to him that 
if he were so soon to be married it was better to 
postpone any revision of testamentary bequests, 
since after marriage he would have to make a 
new will altogether. 

And Sir Philip had simply answered, 

‘* Life is uncertain; who can be sure of the 
morrow ?” 

Sir Philip’s visit to Mr. Jeeves’s house had 
lasted some hours, for the conversation between 
them had branched off from actual business to 
various topics. Mr. Jeeves had not noticed the 
hour when Sir Philip went; he could only say 
that as he attended him to the street door, he 
observed, rather to his own surprise, that it was 
close upon daybreak. 

Sir Philip’s body had been found not many 
yards distant from the hotel at which he had put 
up, and to which, therefore, he was evidently 
returning when he left Mr. Jeeves—an old- 
fashioned hotel, which had been the principal 
one at L—— when Sir Philip left England, 
though now outrivaled by the new and more cen- 
tral establishment in which Margrave was domi- 
ciled, 

The primary and natural supposition was, that 
Sir Philip had been murdered for the sake of 


plunder; and this supposition was borne out by 
the fact to which his valet deposed: viz., 

That Sir Philip had about his person, on going 
to the mayor’s house, a purse containing notes 
and sovereigns; and this purse was now miss- 
ing. 
The valet, who, though an Albanian, spoke 
English fluently, said that the purse had a gold 
clasp, on which Sir Philip's crest and initials 
were engraved. Sir Philip’s watch was, how- 
ever, untaken. 

And now it was not without a quick beat of 
the heart that I heard the valet declare that a 
steel casket to which Sir Philip attached extraor- 
dinary value, and always carried about with him, 
was also missing. 

The Albanfan described this casket as of an- 
cient Byzantian workmanship, opening with a 
peculiar spring, only known to Sir Philip, in 
whose possession it had been, so far as the serv- 
ant Knew, about three years; when, after a visit 
to Aleppo, in which the servant had not accom: 
panied him, he had first observed it in his mas- 
ter’s hands. He was asked if this casket con- 
tained articles to account for the value Sir Philip 
set on it—such as jewels, bank-notes, letters of 
credit, ete. ‘The man replied that it might pos- 
sibly do so; he had never been allowed the op- 
portunity of examining its contents; but that he 
was certain the casket held medicines, for he 
had seen Sir Philip take from it some small 
vials, by which he had performed great cures in 
the East, and especially during a pestilence which 
had visited Damascus, just after Sir Philip had 
arrived at that city on quitting Aleppo. Almost 
every European traveler is supposed to be a phy- 


nevolence, and the servant firmly believed him 
also to be of great medical skill. After this 
statement, it was very naturally and generally 
conjectured that Sir Philip was an amateur dis- 
ciple of homeopathy, and that the casket con- 
tained the vials or globules in use among homeco- 
pathists. 

Whether or not Mr. Vigors enjoyed a vindic- 
tive triumph in making me feel the weight of his 
authority, or whether his temper was ruffled in 
the excitement of so grave a case, I can not say, 
but his manner was stern and his tone discourte- 
ous in the questions which he addressed to me. 
Nor did the questions themselves seem very per- 
tinent to the object of investigatton. 

‘*Pray, Dr. Fenwick,” said he, knitting his 
brows, and fixing his eyes on me rudely, “did 
Sir Philip Derval, in his conversation with you, 
mention the steel casket which it seems he car- 
ried about with him ?” 

I felt my countenance change slightly as I an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘** Did he tell you what it contained ?” 

‘** He said it contained secrets.” 

** Secrets of what nature, medicinal or chemic- 
al? Secrets which a physician might be curi- 
ous to learn and covetous to possess ?” 

This question seemed to me so offensively sig- 
nificant that it roused my indignation, and I 
answered, haughtily, that “‘a physician of any 
degree of merited reputation did not much be- 
lieve in, and still less covet, those s€crets in his 
art which were boast of quacks and pre- 
tenders.” 

‘* My question need not offend you, Dr. Fen- 
wick. I put it in another shape. Did Sir Philip 
Derval so boast of the secrets contained in his 
casket that a quack or pretender might deem 
such secrets of use to him ?” 

‘* Possibly he might, if he believed in such a 
boast.” 

‘* Humph—he might if he so believed. I have 
no more questions to put to you at present, Dr. 
Fenwick.” 

Little of any importance in connection with 
the deceased or his murder transpired in the 
course of that day’s examination and inquiries. 

The next day a gentleman distantly related to 
the young lady to whom Sir Philip was engaged, 
and who had been for some time in correspond- 
ence with the deceased, arrived at L——. He 
had been sent for at the suggestion of the Al- 
banian servant, who said that Sir Philip had 
staid a day at this gentleman's house in London 
on his way to L from Dover. 


gave a more touching pathos to the horror which 


- the murder had excited. It seemed that the .mo- 


tives which had swayed Sir Philip in. the choice 
of his betrothed were singularly pure and noble. 
The young, lady's father—an intimate college 
friend—had been visited by a sudden reverse of 
fortune, which had brought on a fever that proved 
mortal. He had died some years ago, leaving 
his only child penniless, and had bequeathed her 
to the care and guardianship of Sir Philip. 

The orphan received her education at a con- 
vent near Paris; and when Sir Philip, a few 
weeks since, arrived in that city from 
he offered her his hand and fortune. ‘I know,” 
said Mr. Danvers, “‘ from the conversation I held 
with him when he came to me in London, that 
he was induced to this offer by the conscientious 
desire to discharge the trust consigned to him 
by his old friend. Sir Philip was still too young 
to take under his own roof a female ward of 


could only get over that difficulty by making the 
ward his wife. ‘She will be safer and happier 
with the man she will love and honor for her 
father’s sake,’ said the chivalrous gentleman, 
‘than she will be under any other roof I could 
find for her?” 

And now there arrived another stranger to 
L , sent for by Mr. Jeeves, the lawyer—a 
stranger to L——, but nut to me—my old Edin- 
burgh acquaintance, Richard Strahan. 

The will in Mr. Jeeves’s keeping, with its re- 
cent codicil, was opened and read. The will 
itself bore date about six years anterior to the 


testator’s tragic death: it was very short, and, 
| (Continued ow page 714.) | 


sician; and Sir Philip was a man of great be- . 


The new-comer, whose name was Danvers, 


eighteen without injury to her good name. He > 
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DEPARTURE ON THE GREAT NAVAL By ovr SpEctal. ARTIS: | 
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“aha General Viele, Governor Hicks. 
-. PRESENTATION OF COLORS TO GENERAL VIELE’S BRIGADE PREVIOUS TO THEIR 
. . Yiele’s Brigade of New Yor r s, whi took iments,comprising General Egbert L. Vicle’s brigade. The 
PRESENTATION OF COLORS ‘1 O | on banners, which were national regimental standards, were 
place on 18th°October at Annapolis, prior to their Comer) Win 
the united gifta of Mrs. Brigadier-General Viele and the 
ce : GENERAL VIELE’S BRIGADE. departure on the great Southern Expedition. A | Union Defeuse Committee of the city of New York. They 
letter in the Z/era/d thus described the scene: are superbly 
mounted and inscribed. The entire brigade, consisting 
Ws illustrate on this page the Presentation of a A grand.ceremony took place here yesterday in the pres- | of the Third New Hampshire Volunteers, Eighth Maine, 
Stand of Colors to each of the Regiments of General | entation of a regimental standard to exch of the five reg- | Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, and Forty-eighth New York 


Auguste, 


: Alabama. 
OCTOBER 16, SAILING TO HAMPTON ROADS,.—Sxrrcuxp sy AN Orricer ox Boarv.—[See Pace 714] 


regiments, each drawn up in columns by division, closed 
en masec on the College green, comprising sixty or seventy 
acres of ground. The weather was beautiful. The sup 
shone forth with full effulgence. The citizens of Annayo- 
lis, their wives and daughters, old and young, grave aud 
gay, all appeared near the scene of the ceremonies, gayly 
dressed in holiday attire. There could not have been les: 
than fifteen hundred spectators present. 


Ottawa, Seneca. Pembina. 
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(Continued from page T11.}4 
with the exception of a few legacies, of which the 
most important was ten thousand pounds to his 
ward, the wh: *'. of his property was left to Rich- 
ard Strahan, on the condition that he took the 
name and arms of Derval within a year from the 


date of Sir Philip's decease. The codicil, added ° 


to the will the night before his death, increased 
the legacy to the young lady from ten-to thirty 
thousand pounds, and bequeathed an annuity of 
one hundred pounds a year to his Albanian serv- 
ant. Accompanying the will, and within the 
same envelope, was a sealed letter, addressed to 
Richard Strahan, and dated at Paris two weeks 
before Sir Philip's decease. Strahan brought 
that letter to me. It ran thus: ‘‘ Richard Stra- 
han, I advisé you to pull down the house, called 
Derval Court, and to build another on a better 
site, the plans of which, to be modified accord- 
ing to your own taste and réquircments, will be 
found among my papers. This is a recommend- 

tion, not acommand. But [ strictly enjoin 
- entirely to demolish the more ancient part, 
which was chiefly occupied by mysclf, and to 
destroy by fire, without perusal, all the books 
and manuscripts found in the safes in my study. 
I have appointed you my sole exccutor as well as 
my heir, because I have no personal friends in 
whom I can confide as I trust I may do in the 
man I have never seen, simply because he will 
bear my name and represent my lineage. ‘There 
will be found in my writing-desk, which always 
accompanies me in my travels, an atitobiograph- 
ical work, a record of my own life, comprising 
discoveries, or hints at discovery, in science, 
through means little cultivated in our age. You 
will not be surprised that before selecting you as 
my heir and executor, from a crowd of relations 
not more distant, I should have made inquiries 
in order to justify my selection. The result of 
those inquiries informs me that you have not 
yourself the peculiar knowledge nor the habits 
of mind that could enable you to judge of mat« 
ters which demand the attainments and the prac- 
tice of science; but that you are of an honest, 
affectionate nature, and will regard as sacred the 
last injunctions of a benefactor. I enjoin you, 
then, to submit the aforesaid manuscript me- 
moir to some man on whose character for hu- 
manity and honor you can place confidential 
reliance, and who is accustomed to the study 
of the positive sciences, more especially chem- 
istry, in connection with clectricity and mag- 
netism. My desire is that- he shall edit and 
arrange this memoir for publication; and that, 
wherever he feels a conscientious doubt wheth- 
er any discovery, or hint of discovery, therein 
contained would not prove more dangerous 
than useful to mankind, he shall consult with 
any other three men of scicnce whose names 
arc a guarantee for probity and knowledge, 
and according to the best of his judgment, 
after such consultation, suppress or publish the 
passage of which he has so doubted. I own the 
ambition which first directed me toward studies 
of a very unusual character, and which has en- 
couraged me. in their pursuit through many 
years of voluntary exile, in lands where they 
could be best facilitated or aided—the ambition 
of leaving behind me the renown of a bold dis- 
coverer in those recesses of nature which phi- 
losophy has hitherto abandoned to superstition. 
But I feel, at the moment in which I trace these 
lines, a fear lest, in the absorbing interest of re- 
searches which tend to increase to a marvelous 
degree the power of man over all matter, animate 
or inanimate, I may have blunted my own mora 
perceptions; and that there may be much in the 
knowledge which I sought and acquired from the 
pure desire of investigating Ridden truths, that 
could be more abused to purposes of tremendous 
evil than be likely to conduce to benignant good. 
And of this a mind disciplined to severe reason- 
ing, and uninfluenced by the enthusiasm which 
has probably obscured my own judgment, should 
Much as | have 
roveted and still do covet that fame which makes 
the memory of one man the common inheritance 
of all, I would infinitely rather that my name 
should pass away with my breath, than that I 
should transmit to my fellow-men any portion 
of a knowledge which the good might forbear to 
exercise and the bad might unscrupulously per- 
vert. I bear about with me, wherever I wander, 
a certain steel casket.. I received this casket, 
with its contents, from a man whose memory I 
hold in profound veneration. Should I live to 
find a person whom; after minute and intimate 
trial of his character, I should deem worthy of 
such confidence, it is my intention to communi- 
cate to him the secret how to prepare and how 
to use such of the powders and essences stored 
within that casket as I myself have ventured to 
employ. Others I have never tested, nor do I 
know how they could be resupplied if lost or 
wasted. But as the contents of this casket, in 
the hands of any one not duly instructed as to 
the mode of applying them, would either be use- 
less, or conduce, through inadvertent and igno- 
rant misapplication, to the most dangerous con- 
sequences; 80, if I dic without having found, and 
in writing named, such a confidant as I have de- 
scribed above, I command you immediately to 
empty all the powders and essences found there- 
in into any.running stream of water, which will 
at once harmlessly dissolve them. On no ac- 
count must they be cast into fire! 

“‘ This letter, Richard Strahan, will only come 
under your eyes in case the plans and the hopes 
which I have formed for my earthly future should 
be frustrated by the death on which I do not 
calculate, but against the chances of which this 
will and this letter provide. I am about to re- 
visit England, in defiance of a warning that I 
shall be there subjected to some peril which I 
refuse to have defined, because I am unwilling 
that any mean apprehension of personal danger 
should enfeeble my nerves in the discharge of a 
stern and solemn duty. If I overcome 


that | 


peril; you will not be my heir; my testament 
will be remodeled; this letter will be recalled 
and destroyed. I shall form ties which promise 
me the happiness I have never hitherto found, 
though it is common to all men—the affections 


' of home, the caresses of children, among whom 


I may find one to whom hereafter I may be- 
queath,.in my knowledge, a far nobler heritage 
thau my lands. In that case, however, my first 
care would be to assure your own fortunes. And 
the sum which this codicil assures to my. be- 
trothed would be transferred ‘to yourself on my 
wedding-day. Do you know why, nevér having 
seen you, I thus select. you for preference to all 
my other kindred? “Why my heart, in writing 
thus, warms to your image? Richard Strahan, 
your only sister, many years older than yourself 
—you were then a child—was the object of my 
first love. We were to have been wedded, for 
her parents deceived me into the belief that she 
returned my affection. With a rare and noble 
candor she herself informed me that her heart 
was given to another who possessed not my 
worldly gifts of wealth and station. In resign- 
ing my claims to her hand, I succeeded in pro- 
pitiating her parents to her own choice. I ob- 
tained for her husband the living which he held, 
and I settled on your sister the dower which at 
her death passed to you as the brother to whom 
she had shown a mother’s love, and the interest 
of which has secured you a modest independ- 
ence. 

‘‘If these lines ever reach you, recognize my 
title to reverential obedience to commands which 
may scem to you wild, perhaps irrational ; and 
repay, as if a debt due from your own lost sis- 
ter, the affection I have borne to you for her 
sake.” 


While I read this long and strange letter Stra- 
han sat by my side, covering his face with his 
hands, and weeping with honest tears for the 
man whose death had made him powerful and 
rich. 

‘¢You will undertake the trust ordained to me 
in this letter,” said he, struggling to compose 
himself? ‘* You will read and edit this memoir; 
you are the very man he himself would have se- 
lected. Of your honor and humanity there can 
be no doubt, and you have studied with success 
the sciences which he specifies as requisite for 
the discharge of the task he commands.” 

At this request, though I could not be wholly 
unprepared for it, my first impulse was that of a 
vague terror. It seemed to me as if I were be- 
coming more and more entangled in a mysteri- 
ous and fatal web. But this impulse soon faded 
in the eager yearnings of an ardent and irresisti- 
ble curiosity. 

I promised to read the manuscript, and in or- 
der that I might fully imbue my mind with the 
object and wish of the deceased, I asked leave to 
make a copy of the letter I had just read. To 
this Strahan readily assented, and that copy I 
have transcribed in the preceding pages. 

I asked Strahan if he had yet found the man- 
uscript; he said, *‘ No, he had not yet had the 
heart to inspect the papers left by the deceased. 
He would now do so. He should go in a day 
or two to Derval Court, and reside there till the 
murderer was discovered, as, doubtless, he soon 
must be through the vigilance of the police. Not 
till that discovery was made should Sir Philip’s 
remains, though already placed in their coffin, 
be consigned to the family vault.” 

Strahan seemed to have some superstitious 
notion that the murderer might be more secure 
from justice if his victim were thrust, unavenged, 
into the tomb. 


THE GREAT NAVAL EXPEDI- 
TION. 


WE continue our illustrations of the Great 
Nava Exprepition. On page 712 we give a 
picture of the PRESENTATION oF CoLors to the 
regiments of General Viele’s Brigade before their 
departure from Annapolis. On page 713 an illus- 
tration of the FLerr at ANNAPOLIS as they were 
leaving for Fortress Monroe; and on page 712 a 
view of PART oF THE SQUADRON at Sea, sailing 
to Hampton Roads. 

The latter picture is from a sketch by‘an officer 
on board one of the gun-boats. It depicts the ves- 
sels as they sailed on the night of 16th October, en 
route for Fortress Monroe. ‘These vessels steamed 
down New York Bay in single file, according to 
rank. In the evening, in obedience to signals 
from the flag-ship, the fleet formed in the shape of 
an inverted V, in which order they sailed through 
the night, the two gun-boats at the extreme ends 
of the lines being about five miles distant. The 
sketch represents the squadron as it appeared when 
answering the signals from the Wabash. 

The other picture on page 713 is from a sketch 
by Mr. Thomas A. Makibbin, taken from Annapo- 
lis, looking out of the Severn River into Chesa- 
peake Bay. Kent Island is seen in the distance, 
and on the left bank of the river the Severn Heights, 
lately fortitied by General Butler. The following, 
from the Washington Star of 21st October, relates 
to the departure of the expedition: 

The expedition f rom Annapolis sailed yesterday. Among 
the troops composing the portion of it that embarked there 
are the following, viz. : 

First Driqade—General Viele commanding. New Hamp- 
shire Third, on the Atlantic; New York Forty-sixth, on 
the Daniel Webster; New York Forty-seventh, on the Ro- 
anokc; New York Forty-eighth, on the Empire City; 
Maine Eighth, on the Ariel. 

Second brigade—General Stevens commanding. Round- 
head Pennsylvania, five companies Pennsylvania Fiftieth, 
on the Ocean Queen; five companies Pennsylvania Fifti- 
eth, Michigan Eighth, New York Seventy-ninth, on the 

Vanderbilt. 

Third Brigade—General H. Wight commanding. New 
Hampshire Fourth, on the Baltic; Connecticut Sixth, on 
the Marion and Parkersburgh ; Connecticut Seventh, on 
the Illinois; Maine Ninth, on the C 

Division and Staff, on the Atlantic, 

In addition to these troope, we learn that quite as many 
more join the expedition at Old Point, having been quiet- 


y anes to that end at New York, Boston, and-else- 
where. 
Where they are to strike noone outside yet knows. 


The following extract from a private letter 
marks the progress of the expedition and the spirit 
of the men : 

Orr Fortaess Mow nor, on BoARD THE 
Vanderbilt, Vet. 22, 1861. 

Dear Faturn,—We have just cast anchor here, and 
form one of an immense fleet destined for—where? I 
have just counted seventy-five vessels, large and small 
and there are more than that here; but I got tired of 
counting. How long we will remain here, or where we 
are going, are mysteries which we can not solve, and with 
which, I suppose, we have no business; as we must look 
upon ourselves only as machines. I heard a laughable il- 
lustration of this idea last night: A soldier was on sentry 
at a certain point of the vessel, and when she began to 
heave he ran considerable risk of his life; he was warned 
of his danger by a comrade, and his reply was, ** Well, if 
they put me here to be killed it's their business, not mine: 
as, if I go, the Government will lose a first-rate soldier!” 
The coolness and spirit of the remark gave rise to many a 
hearty laugh wherever it was repeated through the ship. 

I take this opportunity of writing to you, as the Lord 
only knows when I may have another chance, if ever. 
General Stevens, at a meeting of the officers yesterday, 
told us that we might look out for sharp work, and that 
we were going to do a very signal service to the Govern- 
ment. Well, so let it be. Wherever he leads the Seventy- 
ninth will follow—** do or die!” 

If you can find out where the regiment is, will you be so 
kind as send me a paper once in a while—the Weekly, if 
practicable. I like to see it very much, for “auld lang 
syne,” as its familiar face seems like a visit from an old 
friend. 


THE ‘ATTACK ON OUR SQUAD- 
RON AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 

On page 717 we illustrate the recent ATTACK OF 
THE Reset ComMoDvORE HOLLINS ON ouR SQUAD- 
RON at the Southwest Pass in the Mississippi River. 
The event, shorn of fictitious embellishments, is 
thus described ; 


An attack was made on the night of the 12th inst. on 
the United States fleet lying at anchor near the South- 
west Pass by the rebel fleet, consisting of six gun-boats, the 
battering-ram Manassas, and a large number of fire-ships, 
which filled the river from shore to shore. The United 
States fleet consisted of the United States steamers Jiich- 
mond, Huntsville, Water Witch, sloops-of-war Preble and 
Vincennes, and store-ship Nightingale. The fleet when 
attacked were at anchor inside the Southwest Pass. The 
ram Manassas came down and drifted foul of the Rich- 
mond, knocking a hole in her quarter and stern, doing but 
little damage. To avoid the fire-ships the squadron im- 
mediately got under weigh and drifted down the river. 

The Richmond, Preble, and Vincennes got ashore on 
the bar (the Nightingale also went ashore), and while 
ashore were attacked by the rebela, but without doing 
any damage to the vessels in any respect; but one shot 


. took effect, and that struck the Richmond on the quarter. 


The rebels were beaten off by the Vincennes with two guns, 
she having hove overboard the rest of her armament, with 
her chains, anchors, etc., to lighten her, as she was very 
much exposed to the rebel fire. | 

The squadron had no one killed or wounded. The Rich- 
mond, Preble, and Vincennes were towed off the next day 
by the steamship M‘Clellan, which opportunely arrived. 
She received considerable damage to her stern frame in 
getting them off. The Nightingale remained ashore when 
the M‘Clelian left. It was expected that she would be got 
= next day by the aid of the steamers connected with the 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tre Uses or has its ‘“‘sweet 
uses” as well as adversity, for no sooner does a man come 
into a little property than he instantly learns the number 
of his friends; whereas, if he remained poor, the chances 
are that he would have died in perfect ignorance of the 


Mem. ny A MISANTHROPE.—To enjoy a favor thorough- 
ly, never curry it. 


Why is the glance of a maternal parent like an Egyptian 
soldier ?—Because it’s a mamma-look. 


THE APPLES OF VANITY. 


O Vanity! thy lust of dress 

Is as the hunger of a dog. 
No beast exceeds thy vast excess; 

No glutton, alderman, or hog. 
Horse-leech more suction doth not crave: 
Thou art insatiate as the grave 


What bounds thy ravage can contain? 
Our orchards must their fruit produce, 
That Manchester may better stain 
Thy cotton trappings with their juice: 
So we shall have no apples left, 
And of our cider be bereft. 


Thou idiot Vice, whose mean delight 
Lies in the thought of being seen, 
In gay habiliments bedight, 
Distended by thy Crinoline : 
What is there thou wouldst not devour 
Just in thy hat to stick a flower? 


Ah! couldst thou, from the very grape, 
Squeeze out a novel purple dye 
To color thy confounded crape 
So as to catch the public eye, 
Thou'dst spoil the true Burgundian vine 
Iteelf, and rob us of our wine. 


Specracie.—The following remark was 
made by a Swell inspecting through his eye-glass a very 
small infant exhibited to him, at the instance of its father, 
by its nurse: ** Welcome, little Stwangeaw! Baby, sin- 
gulaw queechaw! Of cawse, A was once a baby myself. 
Ought to make a fella humble—the ideaw of having evaw 
been sa match like a puppy !” 


— 

A Soorcn laird, at his death, left his property in equal 
shares to his two sons, who continued to live very amica- 
bly together for many years. At length one said to the 
other, “ Tam, we're getting auld now; you'll tak’ a wife, 
and when I dee you'll get my share of the grund.” ‘Na, 
John, you're the youngest and maist active, you'll tak’ a 
wife, and when I dee you'll get my share.” ‘*Od,” says 
John, **Tam, that’s just the way wi’ you when there's ony 
‘fash or trouble,’ the de’il a thing you'll do at a’." 


The man who follows the sea thinks he shall get up with 
it one of these days. 


— 


** Why do you wear your hair so long?” asked a student 
of his companion, whose locks fell over his brow. ‘ Be- 
cause I haven't time to get it cut,” was the reply. “I 
might as well ack why is your head so bald?" ‘* My dear 
fellow,” said the other, “I haven't time to let mine 
grow.” 

* Do dear,” said a wife, appealing to her husband 
in a small feminine dispute, ‘‘do you think I am generally 
bad-tem ” ‘No, my dear,” says he, “I think you 
are pa y #0.” 


‘* Jim, I believe that Sam's got no truth inhim.” “ You 
don't know, nigga; dere’s more truth in dat nigga dan in 
all de rest on de plantation." “How do you make dat?’ 
«* Why, he never lets any out.” 


*wound up by saying, ‘* Rosa, I don't love you.” 


[Novemser 9, 1861, 


Oprosrrzs Love. —Love is made up of contraries; 9 
fair woman, say, best loves a dark man; a tall man 
generally selects a little woman for a wife; and the portly 
dame admires to tuck a pigmy epouse beneath her shelter. 
ing arm; the mild and timid girl turns with delicht to 
the bold and sparkling lover; the ancient crone s hs for 
the blooming youth; and the wisest seek in the -. of 
the weakest the pleasing relaxation from the austere duties 
of the bar, the senate, or the state. 


* Does your dog take to the water?” said a gentleman 
to a rustic, who had a water-spaniel following him. Why, 
yes, Sir, if they put meal in it,” was the reply. 


CANDIDATES FOR MATRIMONY.—On a recent occasion 
as the marriage ceremony was about to be performed in a 
church, when the clergyman desired the parties wishing 
to be married to rise up, a large number of t 
mediately rose. 

"Tis a very ancient saying, 

Time till now has proved it true: 
* Do unto all your neighbors 

As you would have them do to you.” 
But another saying now prevails, 

Of an entirely different hue: 
“ Be sure and do your neighbors, 

Or they'll certainly do you.” 


The boy who lost his balance on the roof found it on the 
ground shortly afterward. 


** Let me collect myself,” as the man said when he was 
blown up by a powder-mill. 


A ragged little urchin came to a lady's door, asking for 
old clothes. She brought him a vest and a pair of trow. 
sers, which she thought would be a comfortable fit. The 
young scape-grace took the and examined each; 
then, with a disconsolate look, said, ‘‘There ain't no 
watch-pocket 


When is a lane very unlike an action at law ?—When 
you can see the end from the beginning. 


An experienced old stager says, if you make love toa 
widow who has a daughter twenty years younger than her- 
self, begin by declaring that } you thought they were sisters, 


An Inspreine Sicat ror GLAZIER—The earl 
when it breaks in the windows. — 


The value of spirituous liquors is always overrated, but 
every body knows that water naturally finds its level. 


‘Goodness me!" cried a nice old lady, the other day 
“if the world does come to an end next year, what shall i 
do for enuff?" 


“I think,” said a gentleman to his footman, ‘I have 
been a moderate good master to you, John." ‘ Very mod- 
erate, Sir,” said John. 


We pity the family that site down to a broil three times 
a day. 


4° A cow was struck by lightning 
an ntly onging to the village Bic 
who had a beautiful calf four days old!" aad, 


A ‘*Settler,” in Australia, was taken before a justice 
very drunk, and instead of answering the questions put 
to him, he persistently spluttered eut, ‘* Your Honor is 
very—wise—y-y-our Honor is very wise.” Being unable 
to get any other answer, the justice ordered him to be 
locked up till next day, when he was again brought up. 
** Why, John,” said the justice, ** you were as drunk as a 
beast yesterday. When I asked you any questions, the 
only answer you made was: * Your Honor's very wiee.’” 
** Did I say so?” quoth the defendant? “ then I must have 
been drunk indeed." 


Two Dutchmen, living opposite each other, who had for’ 


many years been in the habit of emoking by their door-. 


sides in silence, at length broke forth into the following: 


dialogue: ** What sort of wedder you tink it will be to- 
day, neighbor?” The other, after two or three hasty’ 
puffa, ** Well, I don't know ; what sort of wedder you tink: 
it will be?” The first, somewhat nettled, “I tink it willl 
be such wedder as you tink it will be.” The other, ac- 
quiescingly, ‘7Well, I tink eo too.” 


Ona Goop TURN pEsERvEs Anoturn —Dr. phy- 
sician at Neweastle, being summoned to a vestry, in order 
to reprimand the sexton for drunkenness, dwelt so long 
on the sexton’s misconduct as to raise his choler so as to 
draw from him this expression—“ Sir, I was in hopes you 
would have treated my feelings with more gentleness, or 
that you would have been the last man alive to appear 
against me, as J have covered 80 mang blunders of yours." 


A ae judge was annoyed by an old gentle- 
man who a very chronic cough, and after repeatedly 
desiring the crier to keep the court quiet, at length angrily 
told the offending gentleman that he would fine him £100 
if he did not cease coughing, when he was met with the 
reply, “1 will give your lordship £200 if you will stop it 
or me. 


Some days ago a pretty, bright little juvenile — 
a 


some five years of age, named Rosa, was teased 

deal by a gentleman who visits the family; he finally 
Ah,. 
but you've got to love me,” said the child. How so?” 
asked her tormentor. Why," answered Rosa, “ the 
Bible says you must love them that hate you, and I am 


sure I hate you.” 2 
DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 
What pupil gets most punishment ? 
The pupil of the eye, for it is continually under the 


My first denotes a brilliant place, 
Where belles and jewels shine; 
My next transports the merchant's stores, 
Or produce of the mine; 
Sweet emagee in my whole abound 
Apart from worldly strife, 
By nymphs and swains I’m always found 
The happiest part of life. 
Courtship. 
Those who have me not, do not wish for me; 
Those who have me, do not wish to lose me; 
Those who gain me, have me no longer. 
Law-suit. 


Why is a laundress the test traveler in the world? 
Because she is constantly crossing the line, and going 
Jrom pole to pole. 


Why is Jenny Lind like a good mutton-chop? 
—— she is neither greasy (Grisi) nor all bony (Al- 


Why are very old people necessarily prolix and tedious? 

Because they dilate (die late). 

Where is happiness always to be found? 

In the dictionary. 

Why should a tailor have all sorts of filth thrown to 
him? 


Because he ig a common sewer. 

Why ought not people to starve in the deserts of Egypt? 

On account of the sandwiches (sand which is) there. 

But how came the sand which is there? 

Because Ham was there, and his descendants mustered 
and bred (mustard and bread). 


Oct. 91, 1861. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 

Dran'Stz,—I saw in your paper a few weeks ago the 
following : 

“+ What is the difference between the Emperor of Russia: 
and a beggar ?—One issues his manifestoes, and the other 
manifests his toes." 

That is good as far as it goes, but there is not enough’ 
of it. *Tis this: 

One issues his manifestoes, and the other manifests his’ 
toes without his shoes. Yours, etc., READER. 
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COLONEL DEVENS, FIFTEENTH 


THE ADV ANCE UPON LEESBURG. 


Ox this page we publish an illustration of the 
CAMP OF A VIRGINIAN REGIMENT near Leesburg, 
Virginia, ard a portrait of Cov. Devens, of the 
Fiftcenth Massachusetts Regiment; and on page 
708 an engraving showing Our Army at Ep- 
Ferry, preparing to cross the Potomac. 


General Stone crossed the Potomac on 21st on a 
pontoon bridge with 8000 men. Our illustration 
represents his army gathering at the Ferry before 
crossing. At the same time a portion of the army 
crossed the river higher up. with less success. The 
following extract from a letter in the J/erald de- 
scribes the affair : 


Colonel Devens, of the Fifteenth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, having received orders to advance with a detach- 
ment of his regiment to the Virginia shore, rcinforcements 
having been promised him in case he should be attacked 
in force, made preparations accordingly, and on Monday 
morning last at one o'clock he crossed with five compa- 
nies, viz.: Company A, Captain Rockwood; Company UC, 
Captain Bowman; Company G, Ca tain Walter Fore- 
hand: Company H, Captain Chase Philbrick; and Com- 
pany I, Captain George C. Joslin—in all about three hun- 
dred and fifty men—to an island in the Potomac called 
Harrison's Island. The passage to this place was effected 
in flat-boats. Arrived at the island, where Company I 
had been on picket duty for a weck previously, Colonel 
Devens was informed by Captain Philbrick, who had been 
making a reconnoissance a short time before of the Virginia 
shore, that the enemy was notin sight. He then ordered 
his men to cross to the shore, which act they accompli:hed 
by means of one flat-boat and one metallic boat—a process 
both slow and tedious. 

Colonel Devens landed on the wi‘ hout molestation, 
and proceeded to within about a mile of Leesburg without 
meeting the enemy. Ue then threw out Company H, 
Captain Philbrick, as skirmishers, who soon encountered a 


CAMP IN THE WOODS 
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MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEERS. ' 


company of rebels, belonging to one of the Mississippi regi- 
ments. Captain Philbrick fired upon them a volley, which 
the enemy returned, and then retreated, when Colonel 
Devens fell back to his first position on landing, and kept 
up a sort of skirmishing and bush fighting against 1000 to 
1300 rebels for some hours. About one o'clock r.M. rein- 
forcements came up, under command of Brigadier-General 
taker, with two howitzers and one brass twelve-pounder. 
The reinforcements consisted of a part of the Twentieth 
Maasachusetts, Colonel Lee; the New York Tammany regi- 
ment, and a part of the California regiment—in all about 
1700 men. In the mean time the enemy had been im- 
mensély reinforced from Leesburg, to the number of be- 
tween 5000 and800men. The fighting was kept up until 
dark, having commenced about seven in the morning, with 
great loss on both sides. The Union forces were compelled 
to retreat, and to avoid leaving their guns and equipments 
in the hands of the enemy, they threw them into the river 
by order of their commanders. A large number of the 
Union men plunged into the river, and were shot while at- 
tempting to swim across. The enemy's cavalry made but 
ope charge, and with that exception the whole battle was 
a bush fight, both sides exhibiting great bravery. The en- 
emy’s loss is large—supposed to be about 500. They were 
thoroughly sheltered by the woods. All about our artil- 
lery were shot down. Our guns were spiked and thrown 
into the river. 

Colonel Devens was struck by a musket ball, and his 
life saved by the ball striking square upon one of the me- 
tallic buttons on his coat. 

In a word, our army was driven back with heavy 
loss. Out of 1900 men who crossed the river, 700 
were killed or missing, and 160 are wounded in 
hospital. History affords few examples of such 
slaughter. General M‘Clellan, in an order of thé 
day referring to the battle, thanks the troops en- 
gaged, and adds: 

The gallantry and discipline there di-played deserved a 
more fortunate result; but situated ax those troopa were, 
cut off alike from retreat and reinforcement-, and attacked 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL LOVELL H. ROUSSEAU, OF ey Me. H. - 


by an overwhelming foree of from five thousand toseven 
thousand, it was not possible that the iseue could be suc- 
cessful. Under happier auspices such devotion will insure 
victory. The General Commanding feels increased confi- 
dence in the troops composing General Stone's division. 


Our portrait of Colonel Devens is from a photo- 
graph sent us from Worcester, Massachusetts. It 
was taken just before the Colonel left New England 
on the three months’ campaign as major of the 3d 
battalion of Massachusetts Rifles. All are agreed 
that Colonel Devens established his reputation as 
a soldier by his conduct at this battle. Of the 
performance of his regiment, a correspondent of the 
Times says: 


If the report of the evolutions which took place under 
fire is correct, it is worth noting; especially the tranefer 
of the Fifteenth Massachussetts Regiment from left to right 
in perfect order, while in full retreat, and pressed by a 
victorious enemy, is certainly one of the most remarkable 
events that has occurred during this war. Their Colonel 
must have had unbounded confidence in them, or he never 
would have dared to have given the order. The oldest 
veterans can do nothing better than this. Such conduct is 
the last point of perfection reached by veterans after 
thorough drill, combined with long experience in the field 
of battle. I should have said, without the least hesitation, 
that the order for such a movement, while in retreat and 
under fire, to any volunteer regiment which had been only 
a few months in the field, would have been equivalent to 
an order to “‘ break ranks.” If the report be true, I doubt 
not the fact will receive honorable mention at the proper 
time. Such an example is worth more than the mere 
looker-on would at first suppose. It is most suggestive, 
and sets one thinking. 

The Fifteenth and Twentieth Massachusetts reg- 
iments are officered chiefly by young Harvard men, 
fresh from a life of wealth and ease; they showed 
at this battle the grit that is in them, and justified 
the Lounger's motto, “ New England nerer Runs !” 


GEN. LOVELL H. ROUSSEAU. 


BrRIGADIER-GENERAL Lovett H. Rovsseav, 
whose portrait we publish herewith, was Lorn in 
1818, near Benjamin Logan’s celebrated station, 
or fort, in Lincoln County, Kentucky. He is de- 
scended from a Huguenot family, who fled from 
persecution at home, and settled in America at a 
very early day. His father died when young Rous- 
seau was but thirteen years old, leaving a large 
and dependent family. The subject of this sketch 
enjoyed but few advantages of early education. He 
is emphatically a self-made man. In 1840 he re- 
moved near Louisville, and began the study of law 
without an instructor. Subsequently he settled in 
Indiana, where he was elected successively to the 
State Legislature and Senate. He commanded a 
company in the Mexican war, and fought gallantly 
at the battle of Buena Vista. In 1849 he returned 
to Louisville, and rose rapidly to distinction at a 
bar rich in ability. He was a member of the Ken- 
tucky State Senate at the time our present national 
troubles began, and immediately took a bold and 
decided stand in favor of the Government. In 
June, 1861, he resigned his seat in the Senate, 
and applied for a commission to raise volunteers. 
Against the remonstrances and determined opposi- 
tion of nearly all the prominent men of Kentucky 
he succeeded in raising two splendid regiments, 
composed entirely of Kentuckians, called the Louis» 
ville Legion. It was those troops, aided by a bat- 


talion of Home Guards from Louisville, that lately — 


saved that city from falling into the hands of the 
rebels. Rousseau and Prentice, of the Louisville 
Journal, are to-day the saviours of Louisrillé and 
of Kentucky. General Rousseau has just been pro- 
moted to be Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 
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NEAR LEESBURG, LOUDON COUNTY, VIRGINIA.—VIRGINIA INFANTRY. 
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NDER BEAUREGARD, IN VIRGINIA. 


T THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI, ATTACKED BY HOLLINS’S FLEET OF FIRE-SHIPS ON OCTOBER 12, 1861.—[Sxu Pack 714.] 
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HARFER’S WEEKLY. 


November 9, 1861. ] 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SAILING OF THE GREAT NAVAL EXPEDITION, 
Tur great naval and military expedition which has been 
for some time preparing and assembling from different 
f points, and of which we have published several illustra- 
tions, sailed from Hampton Roads on 27th for ite deetina- 
tion. The squadron is composed of no less than a hundred 
vessels. The naval portion is under the command of Com- 
modore Samuel F. Dupont, and the military portion is 
commanded by General Thomas W. Sherman. The ap- 
pearance of this fleet as it left Fortress Monroe ia described 
as one of the most magnificent scenes in the annals of 
American history. 


SPRINGFIELD RETAKEN. 

Springfield was again occupied by the National troops 
on Saturday evening, and the retreat of the rebel Price, 
with his army, is thus cut off, and he will be forced either 
to give battle, with the certainty of defeat, or to surrender. 
The cecupation of Springfield was preceded by one of the 
most brilliant achievements which have yet marked the 
progress of the war. Major Segoyne, at the head of Gen- 
eral Frémont’s body-guard, made a charge upon a body of 
the enemy, upward of two thousand strong, drawn up in 
line of bat le at their camp near thetown. He completely 
routed them, and cleared them from the vicinity, after 
which he hoisted the National flag on the court-house, and 
then retired temporarily, to await a reinforcement which 
joined him, 

AFFAIR AT ROMNEY. 

General Kelly, the hero of Philippi, having sufficiently 
recovered from the serious wound received there to resume 
active operations, has again made his mark against the 
rebels. He marched from New Creek, in Hampshire Coun- 
ty, on Friday night last, and attacked the enemy at Kom- 
ney on Saturday afternoon, routing them and capturing 
many prisoners, together with three pieces of cannon and 
all their wagons and camp equipage. ‘The rebel-, in their 
wecipitate retreat, took the road toward Winchester. The 
National loss was but trifling. 


EXTENSION OF OUR LINES, 


¢ General Heintzelman, whose Division constitutes the 
extreme left, resting:on the l’otomac, is gradually extend- 
ing his pickets further toward the rebel positions down the 
river, while the Excelsior Brigade, on the other side of the 
river, is making a corresponding movement. 


CLOSING OF THE POTOMAC, 

The rebela have now a continuous line of batteries from 
Matthias Point to Freestone Point, and the navigation of 
the Potomac has ceased for the present. Emboldened by 
the success of the rebel batteries in interrupting the navi- 
gation of the Potomac for national veseels, the rebel steam- 
er George Page, which has for months been lying up Aquia 
Creek awaiting her opportunity, has now ventured out 
upon the Potomac, She was cruising between Shipping 
Point and Evansport on Wednesday afternoon, crowded 
with men, and ran over to the Maryland shore once, throw- 
ing a couple of shell toward the position of the Excelsior 
Brigade. All the Gevernment insportes, it is understood, 
have gone round to Annapolis, and supplies are now for- 
warded to Washington from that point. 

It is asserted, as we close this record, that the rebels 
have po batteries at Matthias Point. 


CORPUS SUSPENDED IN THE DIS- 
ThKICT OF COLUMBIA, 

On 73d the President instructed the Marshal for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not to serve writs on the Provost Mar- 
shal, but return them to the Court with the explanation 
that the President has, for the present, suspended the priv- 
ilege of the writ of /aheas corpus in cases relating to the 
military fur reasons of public necessity. 

ZOLLICOPFER DEFEATED. 

On 20th October the rebel Zollicoffer made an attack on 
Camp Wild Cat, about forty miles below Camp Dick Rob- 
inson, in Kentucky. Zollicoffer's force numbered 6000 in- 
fantry, 1500 cavalry, and one battery of artillery. The 
first attack was made about 11 o'clock in the forenoon, at 
{vo pinta, and was gallantly repulsed by the National 
t »»ps under Colonels Garrard and Schaft. Another at- 
tack was made about 1 o’clock in the afternoon which was 
clo repulsed, and a seattering fire was kept up until 3, 
when Zollicoffer drew off. The National forces numbered 
only S00U, but they had a decided advantage in the posi- 
tion. 


THK MABEAS 


BATTLE NEAR PILOT KNOB. 

A rather important battle took place last week at Fred- 
erickton, near Pilot Knob, in Missouri. Colonel Plummer, 
with detachments of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, at- 
tucked and completely routed 5000 rebels under Generals 
Jeff Thompson and Lowe. The latter was killed, together 
with a large number of the enemy—how many it is not 
stated. The loss on our side was five killed, five severely 
wounded, and twenty slightly wounded. The National 
troops behaved splendidly, each detachment striving to 
excel the others in acts of bravery. 


CONVICTION OF A PRIVATEER, 

The trial in Philadelphia of Walter W. Smith, one of the 
crew of the late privateer ~ Davis, captured on board 
the Enchantress, was concluded on 25th, and resulted in 
his conviction of the crime of piracy. The Jury was out 
but half.an hour. 


KKGULARS COMING FROM THE PACIFIC, 

The Alta Cali; ian of October 2, notices the reveipt 
of orders by General Sumner to dispatch at once to the 
East the entire force ¢f regulars on the Pacific coast. This 
force numbers 3200 @en. Jt will take a month to collect 
it from its scattered posts. Volunteer forces are to garri- 
e0u the forts from which they are withdrawn. 


THK KLLSWORTH AVENGERS. 

The People’s Ellsworth Regiment, Colonel Stryker, ar- 
rived in Washington on 25th from Albany. The regi- 
ment numbers 1060 rank and file, and is fully armed, 
ejuipped, and uniformed. None of the men are over thir- 
ty years of age, and all of them are unmarried. 

STRENGTH OF THE UNION ARMY, 
From reliable sources the Herald has compiled a table 


thowing the number of troops each loyal State has now in 
the ficld or on their way to the seat of war; 


States. Infantry. Cavalry. Artillery. Total. 
Connecticut...... 4,158 100 4,288 
Hiinois .......... 41,000 8,000 — 44,000 
Indiana ...... ~.. 30,000 2,000 500 32,500 
16,100 3,600 19,700 
RS 4,000 1,000 200 5,200 
Massachusetts.... 29,000 — 350 29,350 
9,000 1,200 9,200 
Michigan ....... . 18,784 5,500 300 24,554 
....... 3,000 -- 3,000 
mew York . 85,000 5,000 500 90,500 
New Jersey...... 9,000 — 9,000 
Nev Ilampshire.. 5,000 — 200 5,200 
63,000 3,500 600 67,100 
le insvivania.... 51,000, 4,000 B00 55, 800 
Phole Idand.... 2,628 7 3,378 
Vermont 100 5, 100 
Wisconsin 19,000 1,200 1100 12.300 

Total.... 354,700 35,000 425,000 


fu alition to the above there are the State and Gov- 
ernment troops in Kentucky and Missouri, which may be 
estimated as follows: 


Government. State. 
8 eee eer ee 8,000 20,000 

i. 18,000 45,000 


There are also five thousand volunteers raised in Cali- 
fornia, five thousand in Maryland, one thousand six hun- 
dvd in Delaware, and two thousand in the District of 
Columbia, besides ten thousand regulars, which, added 
together, will show the Union land forces to number five 
hundred and twelve thousand men. 


TUK NEW STATE OF KANAWHA. 


The people of Northwestern Virginia (the 39 counties 
Bow openly adhering to the Union) voted last week on the 


question of being set off from the Old Dominion and form. 
ed into the new State of Kan@wha. So far as we have re 
turns, a large majority voted for the hew State. 


COMPLETION OF THK PACIFIC TELEGRAPH, 
The Pacific Telegraph was completed to San Francisco 
on 24th, and me-sages now pass treely between New York 
and that distant point on the l’acitic coast. The first dis- 
patch sent over the line was from Stephen J, Field, Chief- 
Justice of California, to President Lincoln. 


UNION FEELING IN NORTII CANOLINA, 

tev. Mr. Conway, Chaplain of the Ninth New York 
Volunteers, arrived at Whshington on 25th, from Hatteras 
Inlet, whence he was dispatched by Gencral Williams to 
the President, informing him of the loyal feeling of the 
citizens of Hyde County, North Carolina, and bringing 
with him a declaration of independence of the people of 
that county, announcing themselves forever free and inde- 
pendent of the Rebel Confederacy, together with a request 
for arms for their defense. They «re represented as suf- 
fering terribly—almost to the point of starvation—from 
the despotism of the rebel army. 


REBELS GOING HOMER. 
Reports from Kentucky, by way of Cairo, inform us that 
a large portion of the rebel forces lately at Columbus, un- 
der General Polk, have been sent to New Orleans and Mo- 
bile, in anticipation, probably, of a descent upon those 
places by the great naval expedition which has already sail- 
ed, or is about to sail, 


THE DEFENSES OF NEW ORLEANS, 

A Doctor Bradley, a Southern refugee, just arrived at 
Washingtoa, reports that great preparations are making 
at New Orleans to resist invasion by the National forces. 
Four 52-pounders had been planted on the Custom-houfe, 
which commands the river fur some distance, and guns of 
emaller calibre had been placed upon the roofs of other 
buildings not so strongly constructed. Light draft boats 
had been assigned to duty on Lake Pontchartrain. Dr. 
iradley states that Confederate currency in many parts 
of the South has already depreciated thirty per cent. 
WHEREABOUTS OF MESSRS. SLIDELL AND MASON, 
9 A vessel just arrived from the West Ludies brings intel- 
ligence that the rebel steam-hip Theodora arrived at 
Cardenas, Cuba, direct from Charleston, with Mason and 
Slidell on board, en route for Europe. 
and family were also in the Theodora. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 
MOVEMENTS OF ROYAL PERSONAGES,. 

The King of Prussia enjoyed a very agreeable reception 
from Napoleon at Compeigne. King Francis the Second 
(ex), of Naples. will not be represented at the coronation 
of the King of Prussia. The Qucen of Madagascar is dead. 
lier son has been proclaimed King, and he has formally 
demanded a French protectorate. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ladies — Try it. 


Anprews’ Excersiorn .Yeast Pownper, 
for many years establixhed in public favor, 
is still the most desirable article tor the Jn- 
elligent Hous keeper! This compound is 
perfectly healthful and dietetic, and ready 
for use in one nunute! There can be no 
lelay or mishap in the raising of Bread, 
Pancakes, or Tea Biscuits! It is the neat. 

eat preparation extant. Dr. Chilton‘s cer- 
tificate of its efficacy and wholesomeness on each label. 
Ask your Grocer for ANpRews’ Yeast Rowpen. On using 
it, you will tell him, tr 18 Tue Best! 

Sold at Wholesale by 

. THOMAS ANDREWS & CO., 
136 and 138 Cedar Street, New York. 


Choice, Curious, and Valuable Books. 


The Subscriber has just received from Europe, and now 
offers for sale at very low prices, a vast assortment of Books, 
both new and old. Among them are fine works of the 
Latin and Greek Fathers, (lassica, Theology, Fine Arts, 
Poetry, Drama, French and Italian Classics, Bibliography, 
Antiquaries, Biography, Heraldry, History, Languages, 
Voyages and Travels, Natural History, Books of Engrav- 
ings, Picture Galleries, &c. Also, a very large assort- 
ment of English Law Books. Catalogues of the same will 
be issued from time to time, and sent to any address grati-« 
on application to T. W. REEVE, Importer of Books, 158 
Fulton Street, up stairs, between Nassau aod Broadway, 
New York City. 


A New Cartridge Revolver, 


Carrying Six Balls (80 to the pound). Any.one wanting 
a superior Pocket or Belt Arm will find this to be the best 
in the market. Price $12 00. 
MERWIN & BRAY, Agonta, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


This Day Published, 


Revised Regulations 


FOR 


Army of the United States. 
1861. 
WITH A FULL INDEX, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
WasuiIneton, 10, 1961. 

Wuereas, tt has been found expedient to revise the 
Regulations for the Army, and the same having been ap- 
proved by the President of the United States, he com. 
mands that they be published for the information and 
government of the military service, and that, from and 
after the date hereof, they shall be strictly obscrved as 
the sole and standing authority upon the matter therein 
contained. 

Nothing contrary to the tenor of these Regulations wil 
be enjoined in any part of the forces of the Utfited States 
by any commander whatsoever. 

SIMON CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 
One Volume Octavo. 559 pp. Price $2 00. 

Important changes and additions hare been made lo 
this REVISED Edition of the ARMY REGULA- 
TIONS, and it should at once be in the hands of all who 
have the previous editions. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
22 and 24 N. Fourth Street, 

Philadelphia. 
= 

A WONDERFUL LITTLE MICROSCOPE, 

AGNIFYING «mall objects 500 times, sent to any ap- 
N plicant on receipt of frrenty-five centa in silver, and 
one pink stamp. Five of differcnt powers for one dollar. 
Addpess Mra. M. 5S. Woopwagp, Box 1554, Philad., Pa. 


The French Consul’ 


719 


Cloaks! Cloaks! 
BRODIE 


has madc his 
Grand Opening 
of 


Fall and Winter Cloaks, 
at his 


OLD STAND, 
300 Canal Strect, 


and 


His Palace of Fashion, 


Under the 5th Avenue Hotel, 
Cor. of 23d Street, 
New York. 


\ FINTER FASHIONS. —SPLENDID 
NOVELTIES for 1561-2. —Extra Large and Mag- 
nificent FASHION-PLATES; nearly 100 splendid EN- 
GKAViNGS; Reliable Information; and full-ized 
PATTiRKNa, in the Winter No of 
MME. DEMOREST’S QUARTERLY MIRROR OF 
FASHIONS... Now Ready. 

Largest and best Fashion Magazine ever issued. Year- 
lv, $1, with a Premium; poesteg: on Premium, 3 cents. 
Single copies, 25 cents; without the Plates and full-siged 
Patterns, 10 cents. Sp cimen copies sent, postaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. Publi-hed at Mme. DEMOREST’S Em- 
porium, 473 Broadway, N. Y., and sold everywhere. 


J ewelry! Jewelry 


The Head-Quarters for all Cash 
Buyers of 


Fine and Cheap Jewelry, 
Miniature Pins of all the 
Heroes. 

Great Bargains, especially in all 
kinds of Gift and Envelope Jewelry. 
Persons wishing to see Samples, en- 
close Stamp for full particulars, 
W. A. HAYWARD, 
(Manufacturing Jeweler), 
205 Broadway. 


Prize-Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1855. 
LAWSON & CO., Printing-Ink Manufacturers, 
New Lonpon, and Paris. 

New York Depot, 2 Franklin Square, Pearl Street. 

Harper's Werkty, and all the principal Dlustrated 
Newepapers in America and Europe, are printed with 
L. & Co.'s Inks. 


COTTACE 
Printing Press. 


Every Man his Own Printer. 


Portable Printing Offices, for Merchants, Druggists, and 
Professional Men. Send for a Circular. 

ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 117 Fulton Street, and 31 
Park Row, New York. 


How to Obtain a Patent. 
Messrs. MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, and for fifteen years Solicitors of American and Fu- 
ropean Patents, have issued a neat pamphiet, giving ad- 
vice ** low to obtain a Patent,” which they furnish free 
by mail. All Inventors who wish to take Paten/s should 
eend for it. Address MUNN & CO., 
8T Park Row, New York. 


ree,—!mportant informa- 


AME, MEATS, FISH, &c., improved 
Union Square and 14th Street; Sele Agenta. 
Folder and Tuck Gu ge, for machine or hand sewing, and 
Ladies Read.— 
Address Dr. M. 


by the use of Lea & Perrin’s Worcestershire Sauce. 
JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, 
] 0 PER MONTH. — Agents posi- 
e) tively make it selling Dodin's patent Ilem 
other articles of ready sale, Call on or addr. 33 (enclosing 
stamp) JOSEPH DODIN, 22 Duane Street, N. Y. 
Sent F 
tion to weak and debilitated | cmales, 
BROWN, New York. 


“What Cheer?’ — Yeast Cakes, made from pure 
hops, unequale« for rai<ing Bread and Pastry. For Buck- 
wheat Cakes most excellent. Sold by Grocers generally. 

Superior Food, —Rvbinson's Pure Scotch Oatmeal, 
in pound packets. For Children, Invalids, and others, it 
will be found most desirable. Sold by all Grocers. 


COOLEY ’S (abinet Printing Office for «mall Print- 
ers and Amateurs, the best thing out. Send for Circulars. 
J. G. COOLEY & CO., 1 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


“Matrimony made Easy.”—<A new work, show- 
ing how either sex may be suitably married, irrespective 
of ag’ or appearance, which can not fail—free for 25 cents. 
Addr a © William & Co., Publishers, Box 2500, Philad. 


The New Issue of Postage Stamps, °f all 
di pominati lor aale. Apply tu 
HARPER & BROTILERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Commercial Agents wanted. Large commission, 
honurable bu-iness. Circula: scnt. A.W. Harrison, Phila. 


A 25 Cent Sewing Machine! 
Ard 5 other curious inventions. Agents wanted every 
where. Descriptive Circulars sent free. Address 
SUAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 
S15 


PER MONTH made by enterpris- 
ing agents selling DOWNER'S HEMMER, 
and SHIELD for hand sewing. Protects the finger and, 
makes a beautiful hem. Sample sent on receipt of 25 
cents, Address A. H. DOWNER, No. 442 Broadway. 


SANFORD’S 
Challenge Heaters. 


4 ~< =A. 


— = 


TO SET IN BRICK, PORTABLE, 
Or as FIRE PLACE HEATSERS. 
The most powerful Heaters known for warming 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOGLS, VESSELS, &c. 
Send or call for a PULL pEscRIPTiIon, and an u 
mass of testimony, from some of our first citizens. 


Sanford’s Mammoth ¢ 


OR 


Globe Heaters, 


Of creat power, and ccom my of fuel, for all 
places where great heat is wanted, as 
Stones, R.R. Derors, Vessens. &c. 
The-e Heaters are need by the IIL DSON 
KIVER and other RAILROADS, moet of 
the FERRIES, FIRE-ENGINE HOUSES, 
&e., &c.— Beware of imitations that are in- 


/ ferior. Get Sanford’s 


The Cosmopolite 
Parlor Coal Stove, 


With Radiator, Ventilator, and 
Gas Burning Attachment. 


Introduced one year ago, already ranks 
as Thi LEADING STOVE for PAR- 
LORS, SITTING ROOMS, and all places 
where & SOFT, PLEASANT HEAT is desired. 
Fire may be kept all winter with an as- 
tonishingly small supply of coal. 


The Challenge Air-Tight 


Kitchen Ranges. 


For Coal and Wood. 
Have the LARGEST OVENS 
of any in market; saxkn 
PERFECTLY, never fail- 
tng to brown at the bot- 
tom, BOUL, ROAST, and 
BROLL with great facili- 
ty, and EXTRAORDINARY 
BOONOMY OF FUEL, may 
be placed in a fire-place or set up as a stuve. 


Beacon Light, 


Summer and Winter 
Portable Range. | 


A very Popular Range, with 
Six Boiler Holes, one large 
Oven that bakes perfectly, 
with am arrangement for 
Roasting or heating Irons at 
the end. 
A Perfect Apparatus for a Pew Dollars. 
Alvo a vaRigty of COOKING and HEATING 
APPARATLS, stited to every want. 
Call or send for description and references of above to 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 


The New Gas Lamps, 


For Lurning Warren's Carbo-Naptha and other Coal 
Oils as Self-Generating Gas Light, adapted for public and 
private buildings, gives great satisfaction. Sample lam 
$3. “Vesper Lamps” and Camphene Lamps 
and altered to burn these Oils. Send Stamp for Circular. 

CALLENDER & PERCE, 175 Broadway, N. Y., up stairs, 


Friends of Soldiers! 


Send by Harnden’s Express (the oldest Express), 74 
Broadway, as they charge only half rates. 


A 


Al 


424 


A aure cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Salt Rheum, 
Wholesale Agents F.C. WELLS & CO., 115 Franklin St., 
New York. Sold by Apothecaries everywhere. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for ome Year . « « 
Two Copies for One Years. « « 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) . 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of E1aut Scs- 
SURI BERS. 
Harper's Macazine and Harrer’s WEEKLY, together, 


one year, $4 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. . 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. .« . -- » $250 
Two Copies for One Year . 400 
Harper's Weekly and Harper's Magazine, one year, $4 00. 


Harper's WrExty will be sent gratuitously for one | 

month—as a specimen—to any one who a tes for it. 
Specimen Numbers of the MaGaZINK will also be sent gra- | , 
tuitously. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANELIN Squags, NEw YORK 
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